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TESTIMONY EXTRAORDINARY IN BEHALF OF THE 
TATLER. 





(We hardly know with what face we could at any time publish such 
a letter as the following ; and the perplexity becomes greater, after 
the fine flashy things we have been saying of our paper for the last 
two or three days. We have no resource for it but to go to an 
extreme, and practise a certain impudence of veracity ; and there- 
fore we shall state at once, first, that we cannot resist letting the 
world know what can be said of us, in a moment of pleasure, by a 
reader of a cordial nature, such as the writer of this letter must be: 
and secondly, that we publish it for our good, and intend that it 
shall make many new people desirous of becoming readers also. If 
we cannot promise them, that they shall discover in us all that has 
been found out by the kindly eyes of this gentleman, we can under- 
take that they shall recognize the good intentions for which he gives 
us credit, and also that they shall have a vast number of the good 
things of other people served up to them; which is a commodity 
we deal in, and singularly convenient for all parties, even for those 
from whom they are taken. 

To our unknown and most kind friend we could say more, espe- 
cially for his touching upon one or two points, which have little 





17. Because it is social and domestic as well as literary and political, 
and musical and critical. 

18. Because it talks rationally and sensibly of books and pictures, 
and enthusiastically of fine qualities and good and great men, 
and tastefully of music, and intelligently and pleasantly on 
all matters, and transcendantly on theatricals. 

19. Because it gives itself no airs and has no pretensions, but num- 
berless excellent qualities. 

20. Because it is the unfailing and earnest advocate of liberty, 
virtue, and independence. 

21. Because it believes in the improvability of human nature, and 
assists in promoting its improvement, by attributing vice to 
ignorance as well as evil nature, and wickedness and wrong- 
doing to bad education and narrowness of understanding. 

(Cum multis altis.) 
P.S. This is written ‘ in great haste,’ as Lord Londonderry says 
school-girls say; and if I keep it till I correct it to my satisfaction, 
it will never reach the TaTLer. 





EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH> 
INSTITUTION.—No. LI. 

No. 24.—St Catherine receiving the Crown of Martyrdom. Pac 

Veronese.— Wonderfully sincere expression, though not pleasing. 

The boy that turns round to chide the dog is as much in earnest as 


relation to matters of worldly applause, but upon which it is a very any of them; which is hardly fitting to the occasion. But sincerity, 


exquisite satisfaction to us to be understood. But we abstain for 
obvious reasons, and can only thank him for taking so much good- 
natured trouble to do us a service.] 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr TatLer,—As your modesty will not permit you to 
urge the most efficient reasons for taking in your cheap and delight- 
ful journal, may I be permitted to urge a few that occur to 

A ReaDER FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT, 


TWENTY-ONE REASONS FOR LIKING THE TATLER. 
. Because it is ‘ like an egg, full of meat.’ 
Because it is lively, and witty, and good-natured. 
. Because it is sincere and candid. 
. Because it is just and impartial. 
. Because it inculcates ‘a large benevolence of soul,’ and also 
the lighter graces of amiability. 
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in some shape or other, is the sure accompaniment of al] greatness 
in art. 

25. St Catherine and St Theresa, P. T1pauv1.—Two silly women, 
with one of the boys wondering how they can look so. If Tibaldi 
was another Michael Angelo, as he has been called, and this is one 
of his pictures, it is not what the reviewers call a ‘ fuvourable spe- 
cimen.’ 

26. Charity. Rapnart.—Pleasing and natural, but surely not 
fine enough for Raphael. 

27. Portrait of Navagero, a celebrated Latin Poet, and Friend of 
Titian, ‘TrT1:aN.—A face good enough for a celebrated Latin poet. 
Navagero, like most modern Latin poets, was an indifferent poet in 
his own language. He is said to have been one of those who in- 
dulge in the cold conceit of burning a bad poet annually in honour 
of good ones. He burnt a Martial, for corrupting the taste of the 
Latin Muse. But Martial, with all his corruptions (and they are 
bad enough) wrote things which posterity has been more willing to 


6. Because it promotes the cause of truth, humanity, and liberality | read than the poems of Navagero. 


of sentiment. 


knowledge. 

8. Because it exposes fullacies—detects falsehoods—corrects errors 
—amends imperfect judgments—strengthens weak arguments 
of right, and overturns assumptions of wrong. 

9. Because it is serious without being dull—religious without being 
dogmatical, bigoted, uncharitable, or intolerant. 

10. Because it is original. 

. Because it can be severe when necessity requires, without being 
unmerciful. 

. Because when it condemns, it corrects. 

. Because it tells unpalatable truths with kindliness, and sets 
right without exultation. 

. Because it compliments gracefully and handsomely, without 
sacrificing truth. 

. Because it sets aside all sophistications of habit or ingenious 
subtlety—all conventional modes and forms, and gets to the 
heart of the matter. 

6, Because it is full of fine feelings, and pretty fancies, and pure 


sentiments, and poetic associations, and reminiscences of all 
kinds. 


_— 
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. Because it both instructs and recommends the acquirement of | this, 


| 





28. The Nativity. Baroccio.—We have no memorandum of 


29. The Coronation of the Virgin, from the Royal Collection at 
Madrid. Gv1v0.—Guido is a lovely painter, and the picture before 


us is not without proofs of it. But besides a superfluity of blue, 
the middle part of the heaven, instead of containing a flood of 
golden glory, as we suppose it originally did, has become a dul! 
bistre ; and though the heavenly host look a ‘ multitude,’ their faces 
are in general poor. 

30. The Death of Mary Magdalen, from the Orleans Collection. 
AtBANno.—Poor, The middle angel looks like a wicked one, quiz- 
zing her, The face of the angel of death is the best. There is 
sympathy and pain in it. 

31. Card inal Borromeo, with Saint. P. Tiwatp1.—The faces in 
this picture, which is much better than No. 25, we should take to 
be both portraits. The Cardinal, from being one of the most 
splendid livers of his time, suddenly became one of the plainest, 
discharging eighty livery servants at a blow, and putting an end to 
all his fineries of dress and entertainments. Nor did he do this 
out of the mere excitement of the thing. He was so honest a map, 
and was so zealous in the cause of humanity as well as his faith, 
that his active virtue fairly put an end to him in the 47th year of 
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his age,—@a odd death for a churchman of a noble house, 
interesting to see the faée of sucha man. The colouring of this 
picture is warm and vivid. The little bald angel is singular. 


the figures look as if they were standing in the light of a furnace, 
The action of the middle figure, though common-place, is not amiss: 
but the upheld, admiring hand of the figute at the side is in the 
poorest taste. 


It is 


32. St Francis presenting the Infant to the Virgin. Ltca Gror- 
pANo.—Subjects of this nature sometimes give rise to singular ano- 
roalies. Here is an excellent good man of a saint, holding a little 
child in the most natural and introductory manner, and presenting 
him to a plump gay lady, who is anything but a virgin. The vivacity 
of the art of painting sometimes leads its professors into strange 
scandals of the pencil. 

33. The Virgin and Child. Vaxpykxe.—Poor, for so great a 
name; but Vandyke was a far greater portrait than history painter. | 
There is however a Rubenesque lively little boy. | 

34. A Man’s Portrait. Vanvyxe.—Excellent, and not a com- | 
mon face. 


| 

35. Boors Quarrelling. Aptian Ostape.—A most admirable | 
set of squalid brawling rascals, going to snick and snee over their | 
drink. The man interfering in the middle, and the old man in the | 
side foreground, getting up at the noise of the fracas, both seem to | 
think the matter no joke,—the first with a rapid anxiety, the second | 
with the helpless slowness of old age. This picture should not be | 
in the corner, so far from the railing. The spectator should be | 
enabled to read it closely, like a book. 


36. The Holy Family, ina Landscape. Wovuvermans.—Poor and 
cold, considered as historical. We are not told which of the Wou- 
vermians it is by ;—we suppose, by Peter. 
A | 37. Boars at Cards. Avrian Ostape.—Admirable again, though | 
Hid not so full of matter as the former. | 
i 








' 38. Frost Piece. Wovuvermans.—Excellent, and as full of dis- | 


which the man is taking in for firing. Another man going down 

Hh the ladder, looks as if he must slip at the next step; and though 
there are children playing by the water-side, it is difficult to fancy 
they can warm themselves. The place is all ice and slush. 

1h 39, St John in the Isle of Patmos—Cursing the Fig Tree—The | 
; Widow's Mite. Mazzous: vt Ferrara.—Three subjects in one. | 

A quaint piece of coloured goods, making an excellent border. The 























tune in good harmony does on the ear. 


ing it. 


tous in his movements. His horses, excellent at most times, lave 
suddenly, and heavily, like young Dutchmeniatheir drink. In this 
picture is a tree like a flower, with a bush hung prettily out fora 


der-fooking cloud comiug over it very military, and an officer and 
woman extremely to the purpose. 

41, Rebecca at the Well. Pauw Venonese.—A liberal masterly 
style, especially in the figure of the old man. But there is a sort 
of insipid significancy in the face of the Rebecca, which is not 
pleasant. Paul Veronese is one of the greatmen. We never come 
upon one of his pictures, but our imagination expands with the 
large free style in which he handles the main body of it, even when 
his faces do not correspond. 

42. Head of « Rabli. Rempranvot.—Masterly treatment and 
colour; but a bad, harsh, unintelligent face. 

43. The Infant Don Balthazar on Horseback, attended by the 
Conde Duke @ Olivarez. Vetasquez.—An imposing daub. The 
figure of the prince looks like a caricature on legitimacy. He is 
one of the most preposterous little dumpy fellows ever seen, with a 
large head, ridiculously short legs, and a pompous face. Yet there 
is character in the face, and we dare say, great likeness. It is im- 


effective, is a mass of lumpy blotches. 

44. Landscape with Figures. Gasrar Povussin.—A beautiful 
quiet landscape, with that look of thought over it which the Pous- 
sins give. It would be almost too heavy with wood, if a couple of 
airy trees in the midst did not relieve the weight with singular 
elegance. 

#5. The Fable of the Bundle of Sticks. Sauvatror Rosa.— We 
cannot like it. It is bad, affected, and uneasy: the sky is dirty, and 


colouring is vivid, and in fine taste. It slides along the eye, as a! 


40. Camp Scene, with Cavalry Officers. Wovvermans.—There is | 
something in the elegancies of the Flemish and Dutch painters, | 
which is still Dutch. We rarely see a Wouvermans without feel- | 
His morning freshness is sometinyes delicious, and he has | 
beauties of various kinds, full of truth. But being a Dutchman, | 
he sometimes appears too true for grace, and at others too gratui- | 


sometimes neither grace nor reason in their movements. ‘lhey caper | 


possible to look at him without laughing. The colouring, though | 


46. Landscape with Market People. Rusens.—Singular bird’s. 
eye view of a Flemish scene, as if you saw it out of a window. It 
exhibits wonderful command of drawing; and there is a beautiful 
woody bit on the left. There is also an old fellow coming down 
the slope on the other side, who is the very personification of aged 
labour. Yet upon the whole the picture is not pleasant; nor is it 
even in good drawing throughout. There is a homeliness and 
unloveliness in the general scene: the trees in the middle are 
stinted: there is a flaccid look in the very ground; and the perspec. 
tive of the cottages is singulurly false; they are tumbling down, and 
too small for the people. When Rubens confined himself to home 
scenery, he was too much inclined to be a Dutchman. He wanted 
his ambassador’s robes about him, or the recollection of scenes 
on his travels, to put his genius in its proper state of magnifi- 
cence. 

47. The Triumph of Silenus. Rusens.—Not one of his best. 
His pupil Jordaens might have dune it. There is a horrible flaccid 
Falstaff of a Silenus, and all the grossness and vulgar part of wine, 
without mitigation. = 


SKELETON OF THE WHALE. 


Ix the open ground in front of St Martin's Church, suddenly ap. 
peared the other day, puzzling the members of Parliament, a long 
yellow wooden building, which with its title, ‘ Pavilion of the Great 


| il comfort as need be. The only relief is in the bundle of wood | Whale,’ looked as if it had been suddenly dropped from the clouds 


like the House of Loretto, or Gulliver’s box, or the pavilion of some 
metamorphosed prince in a fairy tale; or most of all, like one of the 
moving habitations of Mr Gingell, wanting nothing but himself in 
front, with a hat and feathers, to proclaim the merits of the inhabi- 
tant. 

The interior of this strange visitant of the west-end, presents a 
gallery running along the wall about three feet from the ground, 
with a hand-rail along the edge, and a most slanting unstable floor- 
ing; and within this is a carpeted space, over which the whale’s 
remains are hung from the ceiling. Within the ribs of the whale is 
a planked flooring, supported by small upright beams from the 
ground. It is accessible by steps. On this flooring is a long table 
with a bench on each side, and about as much opportunity of cor- 
poral rectitude as there is in a coach. 

It is, however, an interesting exhibition. Many might derive 
from it a more intimate knowledge, a more practically illustrated 
idea of the whale, than they would perhaps receive from beholding 
the entire animal. Still we think it is not worth the price of admis- 
sion to any, but such as can see with scientific eyes. For our parts, 
we had rather visit the menagerie over the way, or the Zoological 
gardens in the Park, not because we have no respect for a whale; 
on the contrary he is a very interesting personage in our eyes; but 
because an exhibition like the present forms but a sort of fragmen- 


sign at an inn-door, horses with a little too much of the gratuitous | tary means of instruction, little available for people in general. The 
and lumbering vivacity just mentioned, a lively sky with a gunpow- | only thing to be done is to wonder at the size and the great bones, 


| and not know very well what to make of them. Neither do the 
proprietors of the booth supply you with what information they might, 
They tell us nothing of-the sex, age, and size of the individual, the 
place of its capture, or the mode. It should not be omitted, that 
the price of admission to the gallery is one shilling, and to the inte- 
rior of the whale, or the inside fure, two. 

The most remarkable thing about this species of animal, more so 
even than its size, is the link it forms between beast and fish. At first 
sight the seal appears to form the link ; but a very superficial exa- 
mination of the seal will shew that it is but flesh a little fishified, 
The whale, on the contrary, is not a quadruped ; still less is it a fish. 
And yet how much does not its structure partake of the one, and 
_its habits of the other! It has the lungs, the warm red blood, the 
truly osseous bones of the quadruped. ‘The structure of the pecto- 
ral fin is particularly striking. There is the shoulder blade, the 
fore-arm and fingers of the digitated quadruped. Indeed it very 
greatly resembles the human limb. But it is destitute of hind legs, 
and of the power of locomotion on land; and it has no teeth. 
the place of teeth, as our readers have probably been told a hun- 
dred times, are huge layers of the substance, popularly called whale- 
bone. . These serve to catch, and detain the food for deglutition, 
but answer no end in tearing or masticating the food. What perhaps 
more especially binds it to that part of the creation to which we 
| ourselves belong, is the affection subsisting between the individuals 
of the different sexes, the share they take in the rearing of their 
young, and the lastingness of their attachments ;—a series of enjoy- 
nents that fishes seem more excluded from than insects or even 
plants. A fish is perhaps the most shut out, individualised, and pre- 
destinated machine that lives; he is denied all sympathy. On the 
other hand, it must be allowed, that he does not extravagantly seek 


it. He is as happy as a fish need be. Neither has he the Cholera 
Morbus, 
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HEIDEGGER, 
A CATERER FOR PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


Tars singular adventurer was the son of a clérgyman, and a native 
of Zurich in Switzerland, where he married, but left his country in 
conseqnence of an intrigue. Having had an opportunity of visiting 
the principal cities of Europe, he acquired a taste for elegant and 
refined pleasures, which, by degrees, qualified him for the manage- 
ment of public amusements. In 1708, when he was near fifty years 
old, he came to England on a hegociation from the Swiss at Zurich; 
put failing in his embassy, he entered, as a private soldier, in the 
for protection. By his sprightly engagmg conversation and 
insinuating address, he soon became a favourite with our young 
ple of fashion, from whom he obtained the appellation of ‘ The 
Seite Count,’ by which name he is noticed in the ‘Tarter.? He 
had the address to procure a subscription, with which, in 1709, he 
was enabled to furnish out the opera of ‘ Tomyris,’ which was written 
in English, and performed at the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymar- 
ket, with such success that he gained by this performance alone 
500 guineas. The judicious remarks he made on several defects in 
the conduct of our operas in general, and the hints he threw out 
for improving those entertainments, soon established his character 
as a theatrical critic. Appeals were made to his judgment; and 
some very magnificent and elegant decorations, introduced upon the 
stage in consequence of his advice, gave such satisfaction to 
George II, who was fond of operas, that his Majesty was pleased 
from that time to countenance him, and he soon obtained the chief 
management of the Opera House in the Haymarket. He then un- 
dertook to improve another species of diversion, not less agreeable 
to the King, the masquerades, and over these, he always presided at 
the King’s Theatre. He was likewise appointed Master of the 
Revels. The nobility now caressed him so much, and had such an 
inion of his taste, that all splendid and elegant entertainments 
given by them upon particular occasions, and all private assemblies 
by subscription, were submitted to his direction, for which he 
was liberally rewarded. From the emoluments of these several 
employments, he gained a regular and considerable income ; amount- 
ing, itis said, in some years, to 5,000/. which he spent with much 
liberality, particularly in the maintenance of, perhaps, somewhat too 
luxurious a table; so that it may be said he raised an income; but 
never a fortune. His charity was so great, that after a successful 
masquerade, he has been known to give away several hundred 
unds atatime. ‘ You know poor objects of distress better than 
do,’ he would frequently say to the father of the gentleman who 
furnished this aneedote, ‘ Be so kind as to give away this money 
for me.’ This well-known liberality, perhaps, contributed much to 
his cattymg on that diversion with so little opposition as he met 
with. That he was a good judge of music, appears from his opera ; 
but this is all that is known of his mental abilities, unless it may be 
added in honour to his memory, that he walked from Charing cross 
to Temple bar and back again, and when he came home, wrote 
down every sign on each side the Strand —As to his person, though 
he was tall and well made, it was not very pleasing, from an 
unusual hardness of features. But he was the first to joke upon his 
own ugliness ; and he once laid a wager with the Ear! of Chester- 


field, that within a certain given time his Lordship would not be | 


able to produce so hideous a face in all London. After strict 
search, a woman was found, whose features were at first sight 
thought stronger than Heidegger’s ; but, upon clapping her head- 
dress upon himself, he was universally allowed to have won the 
wager.—Jolly, a well-known tailor, carrying his bill to a noble 
Duke, his Grace, for evasion, said, ‘ I never will pay you till you 
bring me an uglier feilow than yourself!’ Jolly bowed and retired, 
wrote a letter and sent it by a servant to Heidegger, saying ‘ His 











ns be 


18/ 
di . While Heidegger ate in the 
gallery, * God Save the ki eo the tune; but when, ree set: 
ting matters to rights, he to one of the dancing rooms, to 


observe if decorum was pac aniong the company, the countér- 


that they hazarded a 


feit stepping forward, and himself upon the floor of the 
theatre, just in front or the music gallery, called out in a most au- 
dible voice, imitating Heidegger, and asked them if he had not just 
told them to play ‘Charley over the Water?’ A pause ensued ; 
the musicians, who knew his character, in their tutn thought him 
either drunk or mad; but as he continued his vociferation, * Charley’ 
was played again. At this repetition of the supposed affront, some 
of the officers of the guards, who always attended upon these occa- 
sions, were for ascending the gallety, and ki the musicians 
out, but the late Duke of Cumberland, who could hardly contain 
himself, interposed. The compatiy were thrown into great con- 
fusion. ‘Shame! shame!’ resounded from all parts, and Hei- 
degger once more flew in a violent rage to that part of the 
theatre facing the gallery. Here the Duke of Montague art- 
fully addressing himself to him, told him ‘ the King was in a 
violent passion; that his best way was to go instantly, and 
make an apology, for certainly the iiusicians were mad; 
and afterwards to discharge them.’ Almost at the samie instant 
he ordered the lalse Heidegger to do the same. The scerie now be- 
came truly comic in the circle before the King. Heidegger had no 
sooner made a genteel apology for the insolence of his musicians, 
but the false Heidegger advanced, arid in a plaintive tone cried out, 
“ Indeed, Sire, it was not my fault, but that devil’s in my likeness. 
Poor Heidegger turned round, stared, staggered, grew pale, and 
could not utter a word. The duke then humanély whispered in his 
ear the sum of his plot, and the counterfeit was ordered to take off 
his mask. Here ended the frolic; but Heidegger swore he would 
never attend any public amusement, if that witch the wax-woman 
did nut break the mould, and melt down the mask before his face. 
Being once at supper with a large company when a question was de- 
bated, which nation of Europe had the greatest ingenuity; to the 
surprise of all present, he claimed that character for the Swiss, and 
appealed to himself for the ‘ruth of it. ‘Iwas born a Swiss, said 
he, ‘ and came to England without a farthing, where I have found 
means to gain £5,000 a year, and to spend it. Now I defy the 
the most able Englishman to go to Switzerland and either to gain 
that income or to spend it there.’ He died September 4th 1749, at 
the advanced age of ninety years, at his house at Riclimond, im 
Surry, where he was buried. He left behind him one natural 
daughter, Miss Pappet, who was married Sept. 2, 1750, to Captain 
(afterwards Admiral, Sir Peter) Denis. 


Soo 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Rotasay SreamM-PAcket.—The Jury of Inquest, after bringi 





| in their ordinary verdict respecting the lives lost in this dreadful affair, have 


| 


| 


| 


Grace wished to see him the next morning on particular business.’ | 


Heidegger attended, and Jolly was there to meet him; and in con- 
sequence, as soon as Heidegger’s visit was over, Jolly received the 
cash.—The late facetious Duke of Montague (the memorabie con- 
triver of the bottle-conjurer at the theatre in the Haymarket) gave 
an entertainment at the Devil Tavern, Temple bar, to several of the 
nobility and gentry, to whom he imparted his plot. Heidegger was 
invited, and a few hours after dinner was made drunk, and laid 
insensible upon a bed. A profound sleep ensued; when the late 
Mrs Salmon’s daughter was introduced, who took a mould from his 
face in plaster of Paris. From this a mask was made, and a few 
days before the next masquerade, at which the King promised to be 
present, with the Countess of Yarmouth, the Duke made applica- 
tion to Heidegger’s valet-de-chambre, to know what suit of clothes 


he was likely to wear, and then procuring a@ similar dress and a | 


person of the same stature, he gave him his mstructions. On the 
evening of the masquerade, as soon as his Majesty was seated (who 
was always known by the cottductor of the entertainment aud the 
officers of the court, though concealed by his dress from the company) 
Heidegger, as usual, ordered the music to play ‘ God save the King ;’ 
but his back was no sooner turned, than the false Heidegger ordered 
them to strike up ‘Charley over the water.’ The wholé company 
were instantly thunderstruck, and all the courtiers not in the 
plot were thrown into a stupid consternation, Heidegger flew to 
the music-gallery, stamped and raved, and accused the musicians 
of drunkenness, or of being set on by some secret enemy to 
ruinhim. The King and the Countess laughed so immoderately, 


| 








put upon record the following letter, addressed to the Coroner .— 
* Beaumaris, Aug, 19, 183%. 

* Sin,—From the evidence brought before them, the Jury on this Inquest 
cannot separate without expréssing their firm ¢onviction, that had the 
Rothsay Castle been a sea-worthy vessel. and properly manned, this awful 
calamity might have been averted. They, therefore, cannot disguise their 
indignation at the conduct of those who could place such a vessel on this 
station, ond under the charge of a captain and mate who have been proved, 
by the evidence brought before them, to have been in a state of intoxication. 

(Signed ) ‘“R. W. BULKELEY, Foreman,’ 


— There was nothing new at the Theatre last night. 


Mr Kean.—We are glad to find that this great actor is engaged 
at the Haymarket Theatre. He isto make his appearance there on Mon- 
day. People will now have another opportunity of seeing and hearing 
him, neither of which they can do atthe great theatres; and as his faculties 
need not be strafned, we trust that his genius will be fouad revived in all 
its spirit, and that we may agaiu hear the divine poetry and passion of 
Shakspeare done justice to. 


— The Olympic Theatre, under the management of Madame 
Vestris, is to re open on the Ist of October.— Liston is said to he engaged- 


Concise Witt aNp Testament oF A MAN or Proprerty.— 
Ihave nothing. I am in debt for evérything ; the rest I give to the poor. 


Canpw anD Patuetic.—Among the Mainotes, descendants of 
the Spartans, thieving is considered a very honourable employment. An 
English traveller, being entertained at the house of one of the mountaineers, 
took some silver articles from a packing case he had with him, to eat his 
dinner with. At the sight of such costliness an old woman began to ely. 
The Englishman having asked what affected her so much—* Alas! my good 
Sir,’ she replied, ‘ I weep because my son is not here to rob you of those 
beautiful things.’ 


Literary TitLes.—A personage of some consequence, who was 
an Academician, was one day in argumént with a man who was not. 
Besides, Sir,’ said the former, irritated in the course of the debate, § what 
is there in common between us !’-——*‘ Nothing,’ answered the other ; ‘ for 
you are am academician, and I am a man of letters.’ 


Wen A Man 1s nor A Man.—A soldier, yg with the 
corporal, who had reprimanded him for being idle, and losing, in his passion, 
all respect for the superior officer, wound up with, ‘ Silence—you are not 
a man.’—‘ I'll prove to the contrary,’ said the corporal.—* Never,’ replied 
the other. ‘Itis impossible. Listen to the major on parade of a morning, 
Does he not command, for such and such a post, six men and a phan 
You are convinced now, peihaps, that corporals are not men,’ 
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Vicour ov Execution.—Antonello da Messina being very ear- 
nest to possess himself of the.secret of painting in oil, diseovered by John 
of Bruges, travelled to Flanders on purpose, and having learned the seeret 
from the inventor, went to Venice, w ‘he communicated it to a friend 
named Domenico. After haying praciised much in his own country, at 
Loretto, and other parts of the ecclesias:ical states, Domenico went to Flo- 
rence, There he became the general favourite, aud was on that account 
much envied by Castagna, who won his secret from him by a feigned friend- 
ship, and rewarded him by an atrocious assassination, which he did 
that there might be none living to rival himin the art ‘The assassin suc 
ceeded in concealing his crime, aud though many innocent persons fell 
under suspicion, he did not avow the deed until he lay on his death-bed, 
when, by the disclosure of his own guilt, he did justice to the innocence of 
others. He had the reputation of being the first artist in his time for vigour, 
for design, and for perspective, having perfected the art of foreshortening. 
His finest works have peris!.ed —[This man must be allowed to have been 
a vigorous and designi painter indeed, and extremely foreshortening ; 
but his ‘ perspective pos death-bed could not have beeu so good-] 





TO THE TATLER. 
20th August, 1¢31. 


Sir,—I have long indulged a hope that your Miscellany, in its 
manifold capacities, would have noticed the conduct of the Pro- | 
prietors of the Vauxhall Gardens. As I have not observed that it | 
has attracted your attention yet, allow me to make a statement of 
an abuse which I[ think should be rectified. | 

1 am holder of a Free Ticket of Admission, by purchase. 1 
lounge and while away, in that place of amusement, a few hours. | 
If 1 wish to retire from the Gardens, I am civilly informed, ‘ there | 
are no checks given, and I cannot return.” Why should the Pro- | 
prietors adopt this arbitrary course! It is different from the prac- 
tice of any of our Theatres. 1 think I can supply the reason that | 
the Vanxhall Proprietors pursue this system: they would wish | 
every person to partake of the refreshments, at their immoderate 
charges. I can safely aver that of their ‘ fowls,’ (g. chicks, of a 
week’s growth) and for which 4s. and 5s, are demanded, I could 
with ease, and I am not particularly celebrated for tremendous 
appetite, Jol three. Their ham and beef shavings are proverbial, 
In fact, to have anything moderate, will cost nearly 10s, for a single 
person—many expend ten times as much. It is true, there are 
great expenses at Vauxhall; and it is equally true, that nothing 
but great profits can reimburse them; but I think their present 
‘code of laws,’ requires revising. A little accommodation should 
be allowed. It is not every one who can afford ‘a pound’ for a 
repast. Either the Proprietors should lower their charges, or. 
allow the Public to seek refreshments elsewhere, as was the case | 
four years back. Rich people would not condescend to retire from 
the Gardens for such a purpose; but ‘shabby genteel,’ like self, 

would find it of ‘ vital importance.’ 














I an, Sir, 
© Harr-Pay.’ 
[We quite agree with this reasonable and straight-forward corre- 
spondent. The Vauxhail cole, as he says, requires revision in this 
particular. The ‘ proverbial’ tenuity of their ham and beef 
reminds us of the scene in the ‘ Connoisseur,’ where the citizen, | 
while he is swallowing some of their ‘ shavings,’ exclaims at every 


mouthful, ‘There goes threepeuce! There goes a groat !’] 











FRAUDS IN ROYAL FILTERS. 


The Patentee, GEORGE RCBINS, earnestly cautions the Public against the 
numerous piratical outward imitations of THE ROYAL FILTER, manufactured 
by various ignorant and ——_ d persons, and offered for Sale in different parts 
cf the metropolis, and respectfully notifies to purchasers, that to prevent deceit, 
and t di int: t, the words ROYAL FILTER, GEORGE ROBINS, 
PATENTEER, LONDON, are invariably placed upon the genuine apparatus, which 
is the Invention sanctioned by the first medical, chymical, and scientific authorities 
ot this country, by the ROYAL Institute of France, and adopted in the Navy and 
different branches of the public service. Pros: and information can be ob- 





Mrs Ledger, Mrs Coveney. 
Old Dornton, Mr W. Farren. 





tained, and the different , at the Office of the Patentee, 69STRAND, 
(opposite the Adelphi Theatre) of his Agents, in every large town in the Kingdom, 
and at the Manufactory, 3 Wharf, Paddington. Prices from £1 .5 to £3: 10. 


VENETIAN LEATHER. 
‘The best Article ever invented for Shooting Jackets, Waistcoats, and Trousers, 
warranted Water-proof and to resist Thorns. 
An Assortment kept ready, made also of Velveteen, and Gambroon, ditto. 
Superfine Black or Blue Dress Coats, made to measure in the 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
agpeseer—The School for Coquettes—My Wife or My Place—Killing No 


w '. 
Orgra Hovusz.—Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The Old Regimentals—Wanteq a 
Governess. 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS 





EVENING, 





Hotcrort’s Comedy of 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
Widow Warren, Mrs Glover. Sophia, Miss Sidney 
Milliner, Miss Barnett. Mantua-maker, Mrs Lodge. 
Jenny, Mrs Tayleure. Maid, Mrs W. Johnson. 
Harry Dornton, Mr Vining. Mr Sulky, Mr Gattie, 
Mr Silky, Mr Webster. Goldfinch, Mr Harley. Milford, Mr Brindal, 
Mr Smith, Mr Coveney. Hosier, Mr W.Johnson. Sheriff's Officer, Mr Field. 
Jacob, Mr J. Cooper. Hatter, Mr Moore. Furrier, Mr Bishop. 
Marker, Mr V. We . Waiter, Mr Lodge. Footman, Mr Coates. 


After which (4th time) Mr SHainnon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ Mav thy lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with PRINCE Hoare’s Musical Entertainment of 
NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Margaretta, Miss Wells. Nelly, Mrs Tayleure. Louisa, Miss J. Scott. 


Dorothy, Mrs Humby. 
Frederick, Mr B. Taylor. Endless, Mr Harley. 
Crop, Mr Huckel. 


Robin, Mr Wekster. 
William, Mr Bishop. 


Thomas, Mr Coates 





To-morrow, Love in a Village; My Wife or My Place ; High Life Below Stairs. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Sixth time) Mr Pgakr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior cf ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by Giulio Regondi, (only 

Eight Years of Age.) 


To which will be added, Mr Fitzpavv’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Music by Ries. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Fer, 0. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Rus:ell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; Giulio Regondi’s performances; The Picturesque ; 


and Gretna Green. 
SURREY THEATRE, 


For the Benetit of Mr Goldsmid. 
Ho.tcrort’s Comedy of 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
Sophia, Miss Vincent. Widow Warren, Madame Simon. 
Mrs Ledger, Miss Nicol. Jenny, Mrs Vale. 
Mademoiselle Plumeau, Miss Rumens, Mrs Tiffany, Miss Jordan. 
Old Dornton, Mr Williams. Harry Doruton, Mr C. Hill. 
Goldfinch, Mr Goldsmid. Mr Milford, Mr Honner. Mr Sulky. Mr D. Pirt. 
Silky, Mr Gough. Mr Smith, Mr Maidand. Jacob, Mr Rogers. 


To which will be added, a Musical Entertainment, entitled 
THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 
Emma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honner. 
Compass, Mr Lee. Ready, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefeccet, 
Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 


To conclude with the Historical Drama, entitled 


WILLIAM TELL. 

Austrians.—Anneli, Miss Vincent. Agnes, Miss Scott. 
Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, Mr Almar. Struth, Mr Hobbs. 
Braun, Mr Rogers. Rudolph, Mr Lee. Lutold, Mr T. Hill. 
Swirs.—Emma, Madame Simon. 

William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. Albert, Miss Ellis. 
Waldman, Mr Webb. Michael, Mr C. Hill. Melctal, Mr Gough. 
In Act I1.—Savoyards’ Glee, by Messrs Fry, Tully, Fone, &c. 





To-morrow, Pedlar's Aere; Mr Collins's performances; The Savoyarde; and 
other Entertainments. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
(Third time) a Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE ROBBER’S WIFE. 
Rose Redland, Miss E. Tree. Larry O’Gig, Mr Power. 
To which will be added, (3rd time) a New Two Act Drama, called 
THE IRISHMAN’S FORTUNE. 
Countess Molingar, Mrs Weston. Paddy O’Rafterty, Mr Power. 
To conclude with Moncrigrr’s Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, called 





4 ROCHESTER; OR, CHARLES Il’s MERRY DAYS. 
_ _. first style of Fashion 5 ; q ? : " £2 15 0 The Countess of Lovelaugh, Miss E .Tree. Lady Gay, Miss Bouchier. 
Best ditto : Aa ° : . ae Charles 11, Mr Cooke. _ Earl of Rochester, Mr J. Vining. 
Double Mill’d Cassimere Trowsers - - s_ - £2 Duke of Buckingham, Mr Chapman. uddle, Mr Buckstone. 
, Li - : - “ @ 
casa oe ° i i AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
Coachman’s ditto ‘ / : - - 420 in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
At GRAVES’, Cheap and Fashionable Taller, 313 High Holborn, 3 doors East of} Sans Souci THEATRE.—Richard I1I—Is He Jealous ? 
No Connexion with any other House. VauxHALL Garvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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